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THE VISITING HOUSEKEEPER 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


M. ADELAIDE NUTTING 
Professor of Nursing and Health, Teachers College, Columbia University 


When we commit ourselves more fully to the principles of pre- 
vention and of conservation, it will lead us to look for new ways of 
reaching into homes and families before, through long mismanage- 
ment or disability, a climax has been reached which compels them 
to seek outside interest and aid. We are unhappily conscious that 
many of the misfortunes and extremities with which we are obliged 
to concern ourselves might have been averted, had there been any 
way of finding out the particular conditions which were working 
inevitably downward and toward a crisis. When that stage is reached, 
our hand is outstretched, we are anxious to help in all available ways, 
and we have taken the trouble to train groups of workers, visiting 
nurses, relief agents, tenement inspectors and others, all of them 
social workers, who are ready and able to answer in their own special 
ways the calls of those in need, whether the trouble be sickness, desti- 
tution, or other pressing and unendurable conditions. 

Most of these workers would probably agree that a good many of 
the problems with which they deal are, if one goes back far enough, 
due to ignorance, and that a fairly common factor in the general 
situation, one to be reckoned with pretty constantly, is the untaught 
mother. 2 

Mrs. Florence Kelley in discussing this question makes her a very 
large factor. She says: 
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Intemperance, infant mortality and the reduced vitality of working 
class families are problems with which under a vast variety of forms, 
modern philanthropy struggles. All three are due in large measure to 
unskilled mothers. 





I suppose most of us see that mother contending with a good many 
things besides her own ignorance: the saloon, the landlord, the em- 
ployer, the milkman and grocer, and a bewildering complexity of 
other elements seen and unseen; elements of a kind, indeed, against 
which even the most astute may find themselves helpless. Now 
there appears to be nothing in civilization much more beloved, or 
more highly prized, than a good home, and we would probably at 
present agree that without good homes we cannot have a good state. 
And there is evidence to show that good homes are not entirely con- 
trolled by material conditions, that they can be maintained in poverty 
asin riches. Pictures are indeed before us of households where under 
similar conditions of housing, of income, of family needs, one will 
be wholesome, happy, thrifty and well-governed, and the other will 
be disorderly, unclean, unhappy and demoralized. The difference 
appears to be due generally to intelligent direction and skill in the 
one instance and to ignorance and lack of skill in the other. It 
appears to be obvious that we cannot hope to improve conditions 
without the codperation—the intelligent coéperation—of the mothers 
and homemakers of the country. The mother can, if she will, set 
at naught the best safeguards that we may devise, but she will do 
so not through wilful neglect, but through ignorance and helplessness. 

The belief is, therefore, growing that a way should be found of 
reaching and teaching such mothers and homemakers in their homes. 
The expert from the institute helps the farmer by lecturing in his 
farmyard. The expert should also be found to help the mother by 
teaching her in her home, in her kitchen, that crowded and cramped 
little laboratory, presided over often by dense ignorance, by loving 
and faithful incompetence, yet charged with the extraordinary task 
of providing the very sinews of life. There are thousands upon 
thousands of homes which are unfit to be called such, in which children 
cannot be brought up healthily and happily with any hope of right 
growth of mind or morals; homes in which adults cannot live decent 
lives, and it seems to be a part of our proper business to find a way 
of establishing and maintaining better standards of life in them. 
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We should be able to do in some measure for the inside of such homes 
what we have long accepted as quite right and natural for the out- 
side of them. To have homes which are fit to form part of a self- 
respecting state, there must be some sort of guardianship over them. 
Some one should be provided, trained and paid, whose business it is to 
reach, if necessary into every home, to inspect, to discover, to advise 
and to teach. Public service of some such nature seems to the writer 
as necessary as that we should have a force to clean our streets, and 
remove our daily refuse, to keep our streets safe for traffic, to protect 
us from fire and to inspect our food, milk, markets and our tenements. 
The need of some such worker was discussed with Mrs. Richards; 
her province, her methods, her preparation, even the title which she 
might use was considered. The suggestion that the term in use in 
England of “Health Visitor” for a somewhat similar body of workers 
found favor. The term “‘Home Economist” was mentioned. Mrs. 
Richards often spoke with enthusiasm of the instruction given in 
homes by Visiting Nurses, as pointing the way for our endeavors in 
this direction. Her paper on “Instructive Inspection,” republished 
in this number of the JouRNAL, embodies some of her ideas on this 
subject. 

Within the last few years some interesting and highly valuable 
efforts have been made to carry such education into homes. Miss 
Winifred Gibbs, who began some years ago as Visiting Dietitian 
of the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor has done 
pioneer work in this field, and has clearly demonstrated its value. 
She has had the satisfaction of seeing the work develop in various 
ways and extend into other cities. Miss Winslow, whose report 
appears in part in this number of the JouRNAL, has been gathering 
material on this subject, and finds that such workers, usually under 
the title of Visiting Housekeepers, are found in about twenty cities 
or towns. Four are employed by the Associated Charities of Chicago. 
It appears further that the results of their work have been uniformly 
recognized as highly important, and its expansion generally urged. 
Miss Winslow finds that Visiting Housekeepers are being used by: 
Charity Organization Societies throughout the country; in connection 
with the administration of the Widows’ Pension Act (Illinois); by 
Settlements; by Visiting Nurse Societies; by Hospital Social Service 
Departments; in Welfare Work, especially in mining towns—now 
carried on by the U. S. Steel Corporation, and the Guggenheim 
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interests; in Rural Extension Work——now being tried in New York, 
North Dakota and Massachusetts. 

One of the most encouraging aspects of the work is the eagerness 
of many of the mothers to learn. Just how a plan can be worked 
out which will carry instruction into every home that needs it, it is 
not easy to determine, but one catches a glimpse of possibilities in 
finding the admirable work which Miss Kittredge has done in her 
Housekeeping Centers now being related to the Public Schools. 
During the last year, two of the Public Schools have coéperated with 
these centers by sending groups of pupils in rotation for systematic 
instruction in housekeeping. The extension of the work of these 
centers, which would carry special members of the teaching staff 
into the homes, might be worth considering and worthy of trying 
out as an experiment. But the teacher in this new field has a pecul- 
iarly difficult and important task and needs special training. The 
ordinary preparation for the teacher of domestic science in schools 
is not wide enough. A good groundwork in economics, more study 
of housing and sanitary conditions and of industrial problems are 
needed. There is also needed some social training. Such a worker 
must bring a definite and usable contribution to her task. 


INSTRUCTIVE INSPECTION! 
ELLEN H. RICHARDS 


The checking of wastes of all description is much in the air but 
there is less discussion about waste of effort than might be expected. 
Yet effort means time, and saving of time saves lives as well as 
money. 

Nearly every investigation of sanitary evils leads back to the family 
home (or the lack of one) and a great deal of the health authorities’ 
work is saving at the spigot while there is a hundred times the waste 
at the bunghole. The medical inspection of the schools was found 
to have little effect without the visiting school nurses, for the parents 
did not know how to better conditions and in the majority of cases 
did not believe in the need. 


‘ Read before the American Public Health Association at Richmond, Va., October, 
1909. Reprinted from the American Journal of Public Health, 20 (1910) no. 3. 
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Such experience should give the health authorities a cue. Rules 
and regulations should be enforced, but enforced with instruction 
as to the means of doing it. The why is not so easily understood 
as the student of sanitary science seems to think. Germs and mi- 
crobes are empty air to the street urchins until they have been shown 
on a screen in a lecture hall or until cultures have been made in 
the sight of the children in a school room. One whole school dis- 
trict of intelligent parents was converted, many years ago, by giving 
the children in one class two Petri dishes each with sterile prepared 
gelatine, with directions to open one in the sitting room while it 
was being swept, and two hours after the room had been thoroughly 
dusted to open the other in the same place for the same time. These 
“dust gardens” as the children called them took the place of the 
family album for callers, and spread knowledge. 

Hundreds of similar experiences should convince any intelligent 
earnest board of health that a teacher by nature or training should 
be in their employ to be sent with power like any other inspector, 
wherever ignorance—usually diagnosed as stubborness—is found. 

The health officer whose mother was a good housekeeper, not 
afraid of work, has no idea of the attitude of half the housewives 
of his district. Having been made as a boy “to get the dustpan 
and brush and sweep up his whittlings,”’ he does not realize that 
these houses in the tenement district have no dust pans and that 
no one would bend his back to sweep up litter if there were. It is 
all swept into the alley or the street. Cheap, long-handled dustpans 
would be valuable sanitary implements. As has been elsewhere 
suggested, the garbage question in the tenement house needs study 
and must be solved by a practical housewife. There are such, and 
boards of health are wasting effort and the town’s money until they 
avail themselves of their help in the enforcement of their rules. 

All health boards use the strong arm of the law, that is, a police 
inspector’s club to drive the ignorant and careless householder to 
keep his premises from becoming a nuisance. The newly-arrived, 
prospective citizen, or more often, citizeness, fails to understand 
what it is all about—neither the words nor the pantomime convey 
an idea, except that this country is topsy-turvy anyway, for every- 
thing is different in this new land. 

In the process of learning what not to do, the dwellers in the alleys 
flee when the health officer appears and oppose a stubborn indiffer- 
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ence to his threats. When his back is turned, matters go on as 
before and nothing is gained, but an opportunity is lost. 

Law is a potent educator when rightly applied, but it may work 
more harm than good. Rules of action clearly explained are soon 
accepted—like traffic rules, notification of contagious diseases, dis- 
infection, etc. The placing on the force of each town of at least 
one specially trained ‘‘explainer” would result in cleaner backyards 
and less illness and, better than all else, a more friendly feeling 
between the officials and those they honestly wish to help. 

It is beginning to be thrown in the face of sanitary authorities 
that the laboratory wisdom does not reach the street; that there is 
not enough, nor rapid enough, improvement in general conditions. 
Newspapers are ready, for the most part, to disseminate information, 
and benevolent societies write tracts, but we must remember how 
little words mean—especially printed words—to those unaccustomed 
to acquiring information that way. 

The actual showing in an alley of the process of cleaning up; the 
going into a house and opening the windows at the top and tacking 
on a wire netting to keep out the flies; the actual cleaning of the 
garbage pail, perhaps, or at least the standing by and seeing that 
it is properly done—all such actual doing, even if it is done only 
in one house on a street, will spread the information all over the 
neighborhood. 

One of the most helpful offices is to tell the woman where she can 
get the special article needed, and what it will cost, and to show her 
the thing itself, in a friendly spirit. Such visits would soon revolu- 
tionize the sanitary condition of any community. 

Villages need this help even more than cities, because they have 
fewer chances to know about inventions. 

There may be races, as there are individuals, whom persecution 
drives to progress—who do find means to execute unjust commands 
but the people a health officer has to deal with can be better led by 
kindness and will learn from teachers, if the teaching is in the form 
of example or demonstration. 

It is an incontrovertible fact that to hasten sanitary reform, it 
is only necessary to hold out the helping hand; to encourage the 
ignorant citizen to ask for instruction and direction, instead of plac- 
ing upon him the task of making bricks without either clay or straw. 
There are times and seasons, and individuals, at which, and on whom 
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the bludgeon must be used—the greater good covering the lesser 
evil—but such cases are less common than present practice would 
seem to indicate. 

The tenement house mother who has only one pan for all her 
cooking and one broken pitcher for all fluids, does not really under- 
stand why she must keep her milk bottle for milk only. Who is 
to tell her, so that she will understand? 

The men may be shamed into cleaning up the back-yards and 
alleys by pictures of such conditions in contrast to what might result 
with a little effort. The famous Cash Register yards were started 
in this way. Neglected spots have been cleaned up all over the 
country by similar influences. Why does not the health officer take 
a leaf from this book of recorded good work and show conditions 
known to him? Is he afraid of hard words from the owner? He 
will have the approval and support of all good citizens. 

Health board regulations may be left at a house after they have 
been explained, and a firm insistance on obedience may then have 
an effect. 

Why should there not be a constant exhibit of the conditions found 
within the boundaries of the district, with the changes for the better 
indicated as soon as they occur. 

The health board office is now in some out-of-the-way place, where 
few people ever go and where those who do go are frequently not 
welcomed. Has the board ever asked itself why it is often so mis- 
understood, so hampered in its work? What board will be the first 
to take an office on a busy street and put pictures and samples with 
clearly printed legends in the windows: examples of the evasion of 
the plumbing laws on a T-joint pipe; photographs of a dairy barn; 
photographs of a street at daybreak, showing the few open windows, 
and the one or two, if any open at the top—these would serve as 
texts for the newspapers’ sermons, sure to be preached, and back- 
alley conversations thereon. Why not? Rival water companies are 
allowed to show filters to prove their claims. 

The basis of all successful sanitary progress is an intelligent and 
responsive public. 

The problem is to visualize cause and effect to the ordinary indi- 
vidual, too absorbed in his own affairs to study out the principle for 


himself. 
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The success of the street cleaning brigade, tried for one season in 
Boston; the improvement in the condition of parks wherever recep- 
tacles for wastes have been placed; the tidy condition of corner lots 
where civic improvement leagues have taken the matter up with the 
children—all point to a means neglected by the officials, and hence 
to wasted opportunity and delayed obedience to regulations. 

For the position of instructive inspector, it goes without saying 
that a trained woman will be worth more than a man, since most 
of the regulations affect, or would be controlled by women. But 
that a gain in the speed of adoption of sanitary reforms would be 
comparatively rapid under a thoroughly qualified woman as instruc- 
tive inspector, and that there will not be any great gain until such 
a measure is adopted is the firm belief of the writer. 

Mrs. Wagner’s work in Yonkers, begun in 1897 under the Civic 
League, is well known. After three years’ trial the Board of Health 
established her in the position of Sanitary Inspector. Her work in 
the tenement districts has been most successful. Several other cities 
have followed the example of Yonkers, but the practice is by no 
means general. Yet there is no doubt that it would add efficiency 
to any board of health. 

The most recent experiment was the employment, the past sum- 
mer, of an inspector provided by the Woman’s Municipal League 
of Boston, to inspect, and devise means for bettering conditions in 
a district of small shops where food is sold. This district had been 
found by the Market Committee of this organization to be in need 
of such help. The person chosen was a graduate of the School of 
Social Workers, who carried on her campaign with the spirit of 
helpfulness fostered by her training. She was given a badge by the 
Board of Health, who have been most sympathetic and cordial in 
their support. The experiment has been justified by the results 
and especially by the reception accorded the inspector by the people 
of the district. It has proved that there is a responsive desire to 
fulfill the law wherever its provisions are understood. 

' Inspection cannot fulfill its purpose until it is instructive. Man 
and the law will be in accord when the benefits of the law to man 
are appreciated. It is incumbent upon the sanitary authorities to 
see to it that their efforts are not wasted on inert, partially hostile 


people. 
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THE WORK OF THE VISITING HOUSEKEEPER! 


FRANCES STERN 


Visiting Agent of the Boston Provident Association 


A scientist has lately published a lecture in book form, “so that 
educated people may derive a better understanding of the principles 
of nutrition than is to be had from current popular writings.” 

Much has been written to be read, but what of the individuals 
who cannot receive this message—the busy, tired mothers, limited 
in knowledge through no faults of their own, having been set to work 
in their early years, or having come from lands where the common 
education is not established? 

A new type of teacher is attempting to help the mothers in the 
tenements, to increase and sustain the well-being of the family by 
teaching them through example what our scientist has set forth in 
word and letter. She has a variety of titles, chosen by various 
associations. In Boston she is known as Instructive Visiting House- 
keeper. 

Can the Visitor convey this knowledge to the housekeeper who is 
ignorant rather than intelligent; feeble-minded rather than alert; 
lazy rather than vigourous? No doubt she can if the lessons are 
very concrete, consisting of the actual doing of the thing she wishes 
to teach. Often one has to go with the mother to buy the food, 
then return and prepare it, and further, if necessary, stay to the 
meal to eat it with the family. Great difficulty is experienced with 
the children to induce them to eat any food which is unfamiliar to 
them. They are not influenced as are the parents by the “cost 
of living.” 

Food is the most important factor in the lives of the families living 
on the average income of the workman, $600 to $700 per year. He 
spends the greatest part of his income for food, for according to 
Engel’s laws the less the income the greater the percentage that 
must be spent on food, thus leaving much less for the ‘‘region of 
choice,”’ the pleasure and amenities of living, without which life is 
of a doubtful value. The truest way to reduce the cost of living 
and the only scientific one is through a knowledge of calories. The 
mother in the tenement may never know of the existence of such 


‘Written for the Seventh Annual Meeting of The American Home Economics 
Association, Cleveland, 1914. 
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computation, but the Visiting Housekeeper must plan the meal 
accordingly, and, through her suggestion and the mother’s constant 
imitation, a habit will be formed and a general procedure established. 
The experience of many women as housekeepers is an excellent guide 
and “mother’s cooking” is always an ideal; yet in this profession one 
of the requirements must be a knowledge of food values, and if that 
is conceded then the courses in Home Economics must recognize 
this new worker, planning the curriculum for her needs. 

The externals reflect the life of the people. The shops are indi- 
cative of the nationality, and of the frugality and other habits of 
the neighborhood. Would an Italian grocery be without macaroni? 
It is a sad commentary on our general teaching that in many of the 
crowded districts that do not have a foreign atmosphere the cheaper 
foods are missing. In one of the districts near Boston, lima beans, 
lentils, cereals in bulk, crisco, butterine were almost impossible to 
find. 

Living on a very small income in crowded quarters, the habit of 
living from day to day has grown upon the people. The Visiting 
Housekeeper must gradually arouse an interest in the economics 
of buying and a satisfaction in a good-looking shelf of foodstuffs. 
A little pamphlet is to be printed, giving a list of some two dozen 
dry foods with advice as to their use. This pamphlet will tell of 
the cereals that can be bought in bulk, how to buy and store them, 
and how to cook them. 

An interesting experience was the gathering together of several 
mothers at one of the homes and having a “cereal afternoon.” To 
insure an attendance each mother had been provided with a different 
cereal which she was asked to cook and bring. On the afternoon 
the Visiting Housekeeper reheated the cereals—boiled, baked or 
fried them, and served them with additions of milk, syrup or fruits. 
Everyone wanted to try each kind and a child who accompanied 
her mother, to the latter’s great surprise, for she said that her child 
would not eat cereals, tasted them all. The variety that could be 
bought loose and the many ways to serve the cereals were a reve- 
lation to most of the women. 

The Visiting Housekeeper, then, must be trained to know the value 
of food, how to purchase, store, prepare and serve it, adapting these 
processes to the needs of the nationality, traditions, income, preju- 
dices and bodily needs in health or disease. 
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A very necessary help is a food record. A woman’s off-hand narra- 
tive is not authentic. In Boston a booklet of eight pages, 4x 6, 
has been prepared and is ruled off for each day of the week, with 
space for breakfast, dinner and supper and extra, and a column for 
the cost. The first page has the title, ‘What I eat,” and a place 
for name, address, date. This is only a suggestion of a method. 
A penny notebook would suffice. Cincinnati Relief Society has a 
record printed in English and Yiddish and is to be filled out by the 
mother. This daily record gives the Visiting Housekeeper an idea 
of the food habits of the family and upon this she can base her future 
work. But the record will not suffice merely for a society to base 
its relief upon; it should be the means of the rehabilitation of the 
family—-perhaps gradually changing the diet by adding new dishes, 
or what the family may need as studied out by a trained Home 
Economist. 

The Visiting Housekeeper must make the home kitchen a rival 
of the ‘‘bakeshop,” for there more money is unwisely spent than in 
buying too costly meats. In one large family of children, by home 
baking instead of buying, eighty-six cents was saved in a week, and 
in another family, by having the Relief Society advance the barrel 
of flour a saving of 100 per cent was made between “‘bags.” _ 

All who have entered the field since Miss Gibbs are deeply indebted 
to her and to the work of the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor for their leadership in scientific management in the 
homes of the people. 

Conservation of human life is largely accomplished through sani- 
tation. Laws may be passed, but there is a wide divergence between 
the law and its enforcement, the acceptance of the theory and the 
neglect of the practice. 

Here again the Visiting Housekeeper has her field—a large oppor- 
tunity to assist in establishing healthful homes by helping to clean 
the homes, and teaching the home-makers to maintain them in cleanly 
condition. There are hygienic and unhygienic ways of cleaning 
house, sweeping, dish-washing. The trained woman with previous 
experiments in the bacteriological laboratory with exposed Petri 
plates knows the story, and here again must convey that knowledge 
to the mother. 

The mothers of the tenements are coming to understand sterili- 
zation through the lessons in keeping babies’ bottles clean, and the 
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general work of the medical profession in teaching them the care 
of tuberculous patients. 

One family, the dirtiest of about 2000 patients at the dispensary, 
was consigned to my care. The only cleaning utensil in the house 
was a stub of a broom. AA series of visits, of scrubbings, of diggings, 
of scraping the dirt from the floor with a knife, of cleaning back of 
the stove, under the stove, under the ice-box, to the right, to the 
left, above, below, had some effect. The house had been reported 
to the Board of Health and an inspector called soon after and really 
had a shock, when he examined the plumbing under the sink, the 
enclosed space was so clean, compared with what he had seen in 
former visits. 

This illustration is given to emphasize the fact that if with intelli- 
gence and skill one Visiting Housekeeper can do the work of ten health 
officers, or one dollar in her hands can accomplish as much as ten 
dollars in the hands of a Sanitary Inspector, the larger expenditure 
is sheer waste. 

To help the mother of the tenement, one must pursue with her 
the line of least resistance, and if energy is to be conserved, and time 
not wasted, she must live according to the proverb, a place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place, and the organization attempting 
to help her must realize the demands on her of the daily round of 
work and the lack of equipment with which to accomplish it. Often 
coal and food are supplied, but the broken grate of the stove is not 
mended nor the cooking utensil supplied. 

One Visiting Housekeeper little thought she was acting in the 
capacity of a medical-social worker, but after having supplied the 
mother with a double boiler as a Christmas gift the woman informed 
her she had helped her sore leg so much, because now she did not 
have to stand while stirring the cereal. 

One cannot mention all the activities in one paper. Besides the 
advice and help given in regard to food and sanitation, there are 
the care of clothing, the adjustment of the budget, teaching per- 
sonal hygiene, looking after general home interests, and the assistance 
that is sought in many ways after a friendship has been established. 

In a very simple statement, the Visiting Housekeeper is a substi- 
tute mother, bringing her scientific knowledge to bear on the proper 
rearing of the children of the race, and leading the mother to a reali- 
zation of her position and duties. For this new-old position, knowl- 
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edge must be added to the inheritance and tradition that has been 
the homemaker’s through the centuries. 

The Visiting Housekeeper for this must have the broadest train- 
ing in Home Economics, food, sanitation, economics and sociology. 
And added to this she must be a lover of mankind, the personality 
that approaches the mother of the tenement with all humility, know- 
ing that the mother is fulfilling a heavy task, usually sacrificing 
herself for others, that she is limited in time and money and knowl- 
edge, and that the Visiting Housekeeper must give time and strength, 
as well as knowledge, actually entering into the activities of the 
household. 

To extend the work, the Visiting Housekeeper could teach the 
“Friendly Visitor’ and direct her to carry on the work after the 
difficulties have been adjusted and the wheels have been set going. 
Further, there should be a strong bond of coéperation among all 
those who visit the family, so that all may work together. 

The Visiting Housekeeper is a logical person in the scheme of mod- 
ern social service—she is a help to the school nurse, the visiting 
nurse, the tuberculosis nurse, her problem is to codperate with the 
relief, the medical, the industrial, the school agencies, endeavoring 
to establish the home on a sound economic and hygienic basis. 


EXCERPTS FROM ANNUAL REPORTS OF CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATION SOCIETIES SHOWING DEVELOPMENT 
IN VISITING HOUSEKEEPING 

CompPILED BY EMMA WINSLOW 


Lecturer in Household Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University 


United Charities of Chicago, Report, 1912. Ignorance of home- 
making on the part of both father and mother is becoming more 
and more apparent. Training the family in home-making is funda- 
mental in good case work. 

The best way is through the visiting housekeeper. She teaches 
the woman in her home how to cook with her crude utensils and 
simple food materials and repeats her visits until the lesson is learned. 
She shows the mother how to buy wisely, to understand food values, 
the importance of cleanliness and fresh air, how to divide her income, 
how to interest and instruct her children, how to repair clothing, etc. 

This work should be enlarged, and for those who contemplate 
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endowing any form of philanthropy, here is a splendid opportunity. 
The endowment of a visiting housekeeper means saving the present 
and building for the future in hundreds of families. The work lays 
a broad foundation for good family life and is the most effective 
service we have given. 

Report, 1914. Four trained visiting housekeepers being employed 
by the United Charities. One visiting dietitian working under the 
Juvenile Court in the administration of the Mothers’ Pension Act. 

Boston Provident Association, Report, 1912. Beginning April 1, 
1913, we shall have an instructive visiting housekeeper who will 
carry into homes where such help is sorely needed, the most useful 
kind of instruction in the choice and purchase of food and the hygiene 
and general conduct of the home. This is the result of experimental 
work with the Tuberculosis Association which has shown the educa- 
tional and constructive value of such an undertaking when carried 
on by a skillful and devoted inspector. In taking over the work, 
together with the valuable service of Miss Stern, we believe that 
we have excellent promise of being able to enlarge its usefulness 
as well as to add to the effectiveness of our help to families in need. 

Cambridge Associated Charities, Report, 1913. Our ambition is to 
show so clearly what constructive work one worker can do, that 
later we may find a public eager to employ four such workers, one 
in each district. 

Cooking lessons are only a part of this work. Hygiene, making 
over of old clothes and buying new ones wisely, proper care and 
discipline of children, marketing, value and use of different kitchen 
utensils, the care of fuel—all these need to be also included. It is 
ignorance in all these practical matters that is the cause of inefficiency 
in many families. 

We feel that we have proved the wisdom and economy of the 
services of a Visiting Housekeeper in the Associated Charities. It 
now rests with the generosity of the public whether we are able to 
retain these services. 

Roxbury Charitable Society, Report, 1912. If most poor families 
frequently need physician and nurse, nearly all of them need the 
teacher of housekeeping. As few of them would go to classes in 
settlements or elsewhere, it is best for the teacher to teach in the 
tenements themselves, and usually to teach each family or each 


mother separately. 
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Report, 1913. Mrs. Jennie T. Dahlmann from the Instructive 
Visiting Nurse Society spends part of her time as nurse in the 
dispensary and part as teacher of housekeeping in the tenements 
of our families. The work has shown that in order to improve 
living conditions, raise standards in home and instruct in expenditure 
of income, very intensive and personal work on the part of the visitor 
is required. Of the fifteen families dealt with, six have been given 
perhaps three-fourths of the visitor’s time. The others have been 
visited less frequently and some have been seen only in class work. 

Before arriving at the real work of teaching housekeeping the 
visitor must win the confidence of the family and acquaint herself 
with their peculiar problem or problems. 

The classes which met at the Model Flat with Miss 
Stern’s coéperation, are to be transferred to the room back of the 
Society’s office which has been fitted up as a kitchen where women 
will see and use the proper cooking utensils, work together, exchange 
ideas and meet each other socially. 

Detroit Associated Charities, Report, 1913. The visiting house- 
keeping work was started in December, 1912, because of the extremely 
improvident and in some cases harmful way in which the grocery 
orders were used by the poor. The visiting housekeeper in eight 
months of her work covered by this report, had made 383 calls, 
giving 174 lessons in 133 families. Besides doing the reconstructive 
work in the homes of the poor, teaching them to plan, buy and pre- 
pare nourishing and pleasing food, to clean windows, floors and wood- 
work, make and repair clothing, and even cane chairs, she has taught 
invalid cooking in the homes of the patients of the Visiting Nurses, 
and followed the Babies Milk Fund Nurses with instructions to the 
mother as to the preparation of cereals, stewed fruits, etc., an un- 
known art to the foreign women. She has also prepared well bal- 
anced and economical menus and grocery orders for the use of the 
Associated Charities workers. 

She has also established classes where older girls in her families 
can be instructed in methods of food preparation adapted to their 
circumstances. These classes are taught by the Thomas Normal 
Training School students under her direction. She now has stand- 
ardized all the settlement classes. 

This work is supported by a special fund, and since February, 
1914, has been independently organized. 
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Minneapolis Associated Charities, Report, 1908. Mrs. Bertha W. 
Roderick, visiting housekeeper, divides her time between the Asso- 
ciated Charities and the Pillsbury Settlement House where a house- 
keeping center is established. 

Report, 1910. 390 visits by visiting housekeeper. Report, 1912. 
559 visits by visiting housekeeper. Report, 1913. 477 visits by 
visiting housekeeper, Mrs. Roderick, and her assistant, Mrs. Martha 
J. Malusky, instructing poor mothers. 

Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, Report, 1912. The Tenement House 
Committee has organized Tenants’ Leagues with the following aims: 
Clean houses, well lighted and well ventilated, sanitary toilets, clean 
yards, hall, cellars and areas, unobstructed fire escapes, proper dis- 
posal of garbage and ashes, and immediate report of violations to 
the Tenement House Department. 

It maintains a demonstration flat used as a housekeeping center 
and provides lectures for women and girls in hygiene, sanitation, 
housekeeping and tenants’ responsibilities. It also maintains a small 
travelling exhibit. 

Since November, 1913, one of the regular visitors in the Relief 
Department has been acting as a visiting housekeeper among families 
under the care of the Bureau. 

New York City, Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 
Report, 1904. We have two visiting housekeepers, untrained women 
who do the work of a good mother, washing, cleaning, preparing 
meals, marketing, etc. Report, 1907. Miss Winifred S. Gibbs, a 
trained visiting dietitian, appointed. Report, 1914. The educa- 
tional Home Economy work has met with a ready and interested 
response in the homes of the poor, and has become part of the regu- 
lar scheme of family rehabilitation work. Its good results are shown 
in three general ways: (1) Saving of funds by teaching housekeepers 
the best use of relief and by systematizing food orders. (2) Saving 
of time and energy of visitors for their other work. (3) Minimizing 
the danger of applicants becoming a future burden by teaching them 
the best management of present resources. 

In the homes the good results are shown in five definite ways: 
family expense systematized, family dietary revised, dietary for 
children furnished, general standard of living decidedly raised and 
health of family improved. 

The home instruction is especially profitable in cases where relief 
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is being given in pension form, in cases of children returned to their 
homes from Sea Breeze Hospital and of mothers and children coming 
back from Caroline Rest, in order that the improvement already 
effected may not be lost, but continue and increase. 

A real transformation which promises to be permanent, has taken 
place in 799 homes through the instruction of our four visiting house- 
wives, one sewing teacher, and two dietitians. 

Newark, New Jersey Associated Charities, Report, 1910. Visiting 
housekeeper work started by Friendly Visitors’ Conference in 1905S. 
Present worker is a woman of about forty-five years of age, bright, 
cheery and tactful and interested in people. She is always sent by 
the visitors, takes only a limited number of cases and follows them 
up as long as is necessary. She does not do cleaning, washing, etc., 
for the woman, but with her, except when the woman is physically 
incapacitated. She serves to supplement, not take the place of 
friendly visitors. 

It is hoped later to employ a trained dietitian who should teach 
both friendly visitors and the visiting housekeeper, the principles 
of household economy. She must have some knowledge of these 
problems and it should be intelligent and systematic. 

The need is nearly continuous in the houses of slovenly house- 
keepers, and does not correspond to such crises as demand the care 
of a trained nurse. 

Cincinnati Associated Charities, Report, 1911. The small number 
of district agents and their numerous duties prevent the giving of 
close continuous supervision to certain families which they ought 
to have. To partially meet this need, during the past year the 
regular force was augmented by a visiting housekeeper. It is the 
business of this specially trained young woman to go into the most 
disorderly and poorly kept homes, to try to bring order from chaos. 
She helps the mothers wash, scrub and clean thoroughly if they 
promise to keep things decent thereafter. She teaches the housewife 
how to cook plain foods in the most palatable manner, how to save 
by cooking the same food in various ways and by utilizing the scraps; 
cooks meals herself as object lessons; goes marketing with the buyer 
of the family, teaches her how to buy so as to obtain the greatest 
nutritive value at the least cost; plans the menu for each day in the 
week, substituting cereals, pure milk, etc., for black coffee, leathery 
pancakes and various indigestible or expensive foods frequently 
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selected by housewives who are ignorant of the art of domestic 
economy. 

She shows them how to make new garments or repair and make 
over old ones. She instructs them in the rules of hygiene and arouses 
whatever latent pride they may have in the appearance of their 
children and their homes. In many instances she has helped them 
bridge over the chasm between dependency and self-support and 
has become the household divinity in several homes. 

She has conducted two neighborhood centers or classes where 
housewives come to learn cooking, sewing and other household arts. 

Wheeling, West Virginia, Associated Charities, Report, 1913. In 
urging a special Domestic Relations Court and the establishment of 
a Probation Officer in connection with it: 

Often home conditions and the lack of home-keeping ability in 
the wife are directly responsible for the husband’s failings. Here 
the Probation Officer may, to great advantage, call in the services 
of a trained charity worker to assist in bettering home conditions. 
The visiting housekeeper is rapidly gaining favor where her work is 
understood. 

Milwaukee, Associated Charities, Report, 1912. The salaries of the 
three visiting housekeepers are contributed directly by churches and 
individuals. 

From Kansas City Housing Report, 1912. “In Milwaukee there is 
a Sanitary Squad made up of several lady inspectors appointed to 
make house to house visits in the poorer districts and teach house 
wives the art of housekeeping. After housing inspection is completed 
through a district, a list of delinquent houses is turned over to the 
Sanitary Squad. They enter designated houses accompanied by a 
police officer to furnish the necessary official authority, and give the 
occupants a practical demonstration in house cleaning. ‘They teach 
how to sweep, scrub, mop, dust, how to hold a broom, how to wash 
the windows, clean stairs, privies, water-closets, kitchens and back 
yards. They show how to dispose of garbage, the correct use of the 
bath tub, how to exterminate insects, rats and other obnoxious pests 
which are always present in poor housing districts. In fact, the 
entire flat, house or tenement is put in as good sanitary condition 
as possible and the people given the best kind of inducement to keep 
it clean. The visit should, of course, be followed by subsequent 
inspection and systematic surveillance to produce lasting results.”’ 
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THE HIRAM HOUSE MODEL COTTAGE: A SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENT 


LAURA GIFFORD 


Director of Household Arts, Hiram House, Cleveland 


Our cottage is of the same style as the other houses in the neigh- 
borhood, but the bright lights, the clean curtains, the plants at the 
windows and the bright, happy girls who are always present, make 
our cottage an interesting spot in one of the most crowded foreign 
sections of Cleveland. But come in and see our cozy little house, 
furnished entirely by the girls and in the simplest way possible, that 
they may be able to make use of the suggestions in their own homes. 
The girls have painted the woodwork, selected the wall paper, woven 
the rugs, purchased and made the sheets, pillow-cases, tablecloths, 
napkins, and tea towels. Some of the furniture we bought at auction 
sales, the girls bidding, and if successful, carrying home the article 
to be painted or varnished to match the rest of the furniture. 

If it is between four and five o'clock in the afternoon, you will 
find about a dozen girls over twelve years of age, each one busy, 
for there is much to be done. Just a simple practical cooking lesson, 
then the careful setting of the table, which the girls feel is never 
complete without the red geranium or primrose as a centerpiece. 
Each girl takes a turn acting as hostess and waitress. If you have 
never seen the homes of these girls, where dinner means a kettle of 
soup and a pot of coffee on the stove, from which every member of 
the family helps himself, you cannot realize the effort put forth by 
the girls in preparing the meal and then having it served by one of 
the class while the others sit at a table covered with a white cloth, 
use napkins and try to carry on a conversation. Here one comes to 
see how sensitive these girls are and how anxious, and also how 
capable when they have the opportunity. While part of the girls 
clear the table, wash the dishes and put the kitchen in good condition, 
the rest have a lesson in bed-making, ventilating the bedroom and 
in the general care of the house. After our work is completed and 
the house in order, the girls are ready and anxious for a good story 
or a game. 

On one afternoon a week, the class in Public Health Nursing of 
the Visiting Nurses’ Association gives a lesson in hygiene in the 
cottage. They teach, first, personal hygiene that the girls may take 
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better care of themselves and grow to be better, stronger women, 
and, second, infant hygiene, that these girls, so many of whom have 
entire care of younger brothers and sisters, may be more intelligent 
in their care. Last year, the girls made a baby’s outfit and for the 
final lesson we borrowed a bright, healthy baby. The nurse demon- 
strated the baby’s bath, dressed the baby in the new outfit and 
returned it to a proud and delighted mother. These nurses have 
also taught the girls how to be more helpful in their homes during 
times of illness. 

The very little girls of five and six years have a share in the cot- 
tage, too. A little side room, equipped with tiny furniture, is the 
scene of the merriest play. Gently the baby doll is undressed, rocked 
to sleep, laid in the cradle and watched over. While she sleeps the 
hushed voices of the busy little workers may be heard as the children 
bustle about in their effort to accomplish the work in their little 
home. Table is set or dishes washed, clothes laid neatly in the 
dresser drawer or perhaps taken out and made ready for wear. In 
this little room the children in their fancy live through parties, wash 
days, and house cleaning time. One has only to hear these little 
people as they call ‘Can we play today?” to realize how happy this 
play is. 

This little home has proved an ideal place for the Camp Fire girl 
to demonstrate her ability to buy provisions and prepare and serve 
meals in order that she may become a Firemaker or a Torchbearer. 
Many of the honor beads have been earned here. 

On holidays, the cottage makes it possible for many to enter into 
the joyous spirit of the time in a way that would be impossible in 
dark dirty homes of several rooms with noisy, ill-cared-for children 
and uncongenial neighbors. At Christmas time, for instance, the 
bows of red crepe paper in the lighted windows, the sprays of holly 
which the girls have placed, the open fire and the groups of eager 
workers about the house, tell the neighbors of the cheer and good 
will for which our little house stands. For days before, each of the 
girls is busy planning and preparing the Christmas dinner. Then 
comes the choosing of a favorite friend as a guest and last of all, 
comes the day when the little Christmas tree stands in the middle 
of the table and these girls have a real Christmas party. For a week 
before Christmas each afternoon and evening the cottage is gay 
with the Christmas party of some group of girls. 
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But the cottage is not for girls alone. One of the most successful 
cooking classes was composed of boys from the neighborhood. The 
neighborhood visitor found a number of boys who were compelled 
to do the cooking and keep house for the rest of the family. This 
was sometimes due to the fact that the mother was dead, sometimes 
that she went away to work, or sometimes because she neglected 
her home. These boys were very willing and glad to have a cooking 
lesson once a week. We supplied them with butcher’s aprons and 
they cooked, washed dishes and did the same work which was required 
of the girls. Often one of the boys would ask to cook some certain 
thing, saying, “We like it so well and nobody at our house knows how 
to make it now.” A hike for the Boy Scouts brings with it visits 
and consultations at the cottage. Provisions are planned and bought. 
Practical recipes are sought and advice for the preparation of their 
meals is given the boys. 

The mothers of our girls have formed a club which holds its meet- 
ings in the cottage each week. These meetings help to win the 
mothers’ approval of the work that the girls have done. Tired 
mothers, working against what seem to be hopeless conditions, meet 
and are “company” in a clean, attractive little cottage. Sometimes 
these women patch quilts, sometimes they are tired and enjoy play- 
ing children’s games or hearing a good story. After refreshments 
have been served, and they are ready to leave for their homes, one 
hears them remark, “‘Not nearly so tired as when I came.”’ Last 
summer automobiles were supplied which took this club through 
the parks and boulevards. This was a different world to them, for 
they seldom venture beyond the market. 

Scarcely is the laughter of the afternoon clubs gone when the 
older girls come from the candy and bag factories or the laundries 
to-prepare their supper and spend the evening. Each girl pays 
seven cents which does not cover the cost of the supper but is as 
much as the girls can afford, for the majority do not earn over $5 
a week and often they must help support some one else. These 
girls want to find out how everything is done and the desire of each 
girl is “‘A cottage just like this for mine.” In the evening the girls 
dance, sew, or, if tired, they like to sit around the fireplace. A nurse 
from the Babies’ Dispensary gives a number of lessons in infant 
hygiene each winter. 
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On Sunday afternoons the cottage is an open house and tea is 
served to the girls and their friends. 

Nine years ago, seven Bohemian girls organized a cooking class 
at Hiram House. Today, the same class continues with the same 
leader. Five of these girls have married and have attractive homes 
of their own. Once a month they come back to the cottage and 
prepare the supper, and their husbands come from work to enjoy 
the goodies made to surprise them, and to spend a happy evening. 
The influence that this cottage has upon the lives of the girls, who 
have been in touch with it for several years, is plainly seen when 
the girls are old enough to make a choice and have homes of their 
own. 


A GIRLS’ TRADE SCHOOL COURSE IN DRESSMAKING 


MARY H. SCOTT 


Instructor in Sewing, Milwaukee Public Schools 


Believing that the Milwaukee Public School of Trades for Girls 
stands as a representative of what any school system may pro- 
vide for the girls who do not enter high school, or who leave the 
grammar grades for various reasons, I am giving a detailed account 
of one of the courses of study as given at the present time in that 
school, hoping that it may be helpful to others interested in this 
line of work. Much that has been written upon vocational work 
for girls has been put in such general terms that it is difficult to 
obtain therefrom definite, practical ideas. 

The aim of this school is to train the girl for homemaking and 
for a trade. For homemaking, by teaching her household sanita- 
tion through the actual work of caring for a model five-room flat 
which is a part of the school; by teaching her cooking through the 
actual planning and preparation of food eaten daily by teachers 
and pupils; by giving her ideas on furnishing a home through the 
study of the model flat, and the study of interior decoration in the 
Art Department. For a trade, by giving training in the technique 
of a given trade, and developing those qualities of character which 
enable the girl to command a higher wage than the untrained girl 
in the same line of work. The whole training aims to develop re- 
sponsibility, adaptability, and, to a certain degree, efficiency. 
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In this school two trades are taught, dressmaking and millinery. 
The school is in session five days a week, and eleven months ayear. 
The school hours are from 8.30 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. with one hour 
for lunch. Five hours are spent in trade, two hours in supplemental 
work. With each course supplemental work is given in academic 
studies, drawing and design, drafting (dressmaking only), cooking 
and household arts, and physical training. Two years is the time 
required by the average girl entering at fourteen to complete the 
work. Girls taking the dressmaking course spend the entire time 
in the school; those taking the millinery course spend a year and a 
half in the school, and must have two successful seasons in trade 
before graduation. 

This article deals only with the course in dressmaking. Before 
a girl learns dressmaking she must have some knowledge of plain 
sewing. When a girl selects this trade, she must take the elementary 
sewing work unless she has had some training in this line before 
entering. The course in dressmaking as given at the present time 
is as follows: 

I. Elementary Sewing and Underwear: Pincushion, sewing bag, 
apron, towel, nurse’s bag or belt, cooking apron (two), drawers, 
bloomers, corset cover, princess apron, nightgown, small princess 
slip, large princess slip, petticoat, kimona. 

II. Children’s Department: Rompers, child’s first dress, child’s 
second dress, child’s third dress, boy’s suit, baby’s slip, baby’s dress, 
child’s lingerie dress. 

III. Cotton Dresses: Two plain house dresses, two fancy house 
dresses. 

IV. Waists: Two middy blouses, four lingerie waists, two tailored 
waists. 

V. Advanced Dressmaking: Tight-fitted lining, two silk or wool 
dresses, two fancy dresses. 

VI. Tailoring: For personal use, suit, or coat and skirt; for cus- 
tom work, suit, or coat and skirt. 

VII. Advanced Millinery: WHat and accessories of ribbon, chiffon, 


etc. 

At the completion of this course, the girl is given an examination 
which consists of making a child’s dress, a simple house dress, a silk 
or woolen dress, and her graduating dress, entirely upon her own 
responsibility without the supervision of the teacher. She is usually 
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allowed three weeks in which to complete these garments. In the 
marking of these garments, skill and speed are two most important 
factors. Accuracy, neatness, judgment, honesty of work, color, and 
design also are considered. 

Throughout the entire course, the girl works part of the time to 
make garments for her personal use and part of the time for the 
school. The order work is most important as it is by means of this 
that the girl has the opportunity of getting experience in handling 
fine materials as silks, velvets, nets, lace, and chiffons. 

The teachers of the various departments have been consulted 
and the consensus of opinion is that the girls should be taught to 
think quickly, to understand directions, to execute well, and to be 
reliable. 

In the elementary sewing and underwear, class lessons are com- 
bined with individual instruction; but a girl’s advancement depends 
solely upon her ability, and application to her work. It seems more 
profitable in this work to have the girls make a number of simple 
garments, even if in an imperfect way, than to exact perfect work- 
manship from beginners, as that is always discouraging to the pupil 
and often positively harmful. Experience has proved that the teacher 
in this department should herself first work out the problems by 
actually making the garment so that she may know the difficulties 
and how to meet them. Such preparation means economy of effort, 
saving of time, and better results. 

Each department has its own special problems but the methods 
used are similar, consisting of lecture or demonstration by the teacher 
and practice by the pupil under supervision. 

Very early the girl learns that “‘a smart effect depends upon work- 
manship, cut, and material, designed for and adapted to a given 
personality.” Carefulness and neatness in handling material, and 
proficiency in detail must be emphasized during the entire course, 
but in the advanced classes the girls must acquire a delicacy of touch 
that will preserve the crispness and freshness of very fine materials. 
F The supplemental work is correlated very closely with the trade 
work in the class room. Simple problems in fractions become con- 
crete when given as tucking problems. Drafting becomes more inter- 
esting when the girl can study costumes, and work out her own 
patterns. The study of color harmony, design, and decoration is 
very real when applied to stencilling curtains and draperies or em- 
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broidering pillow covers, or to costume design and decoration in 
advanced dressmaking. 

The appreciation of color, form, and workmanship can be devel- 
oped to a large degree, even when natural ability is lacking. To 
the ambitious girl more difficult problems are given. As far as 
possible, work is adapted to the ability of the girls. Every effort 
is made to develop character and those qualities which make for 
wholesome and happy life. 

The teacher’s knowledge of her subject must be such as wil com- 
mand the respect of her pupils. It is in the daily association with 
the girl that neatness, cleanliness, good taste, obedience, kindness, 
helpfulness, responsibility, and honor are taught. The teacher’s ap- 
pearance, care of the class room, and her attitude toward her work 
and her pupils are the silent forces that influence character at this 
age. A demand has been created for the pupils of the school, and 
girls who have received this training do command a higher wage 
than the untrained girl in the same line of work. 

The Milwaukee Public School of Trades for Girls is but five years 
old. During that time the registration has increased from thirty 
pupils to four hundred. It has now more than one hundred names 
on the waiting list of applicants for entrance. These facts clearly 
indicate the need of such a school in Milwaukee. 


POTTERY GLAZES AND THEIR SOLUBILITY 


C. F. LANGWORTHY 


United States Depariment of Agriculture 


The glazes used on tableware exhibit a great diversity of composi- 
tion; they range from the hardest porcelain glazes, which consist al- 
most entirely of felspar and quartz, to the softer earthenware glazes 
which contain silica and boric acid combined with alumina, lead 
oxide, lime, soda, and other bases. 

There is little evidence to show that from the nature of their chem- 
ical composition the hard felspar and quartz glazes which are used 
on the better grades of tableware would be appreciably affected by 
dilute acids or by mild alkalis such as would ordinarily be present in 
soaps and the more common detergents. The wear upon the glaze 
through scratching by cutlery or through scrubbing with sand soap 
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or other gritty detergents, where this is done, would probably be 
greater than the solvent action of the soaps or any mild alkaline 
solution. There appears to be, however, some tendency for the 
soft borosilicate glazes to wear away under constant friction, which 
is not the case with the true porcelain or felspar glazes. Wherever 
the action due to washing is unusually severe, ware should be selected 
which is coated with the true porcelain glazes. 

The solvent action of dilute acids upon the lead glazes, applies 
more especially to raw glazes before they are fused on to the ware. 
The fused mass or frit which contains the lead in an insoluble form 
is ground and applied to the ware like the raw glaze. 

The glaze used upon common red and brown wares in many coun- 
tries is obtained by coating the unfired clay vessels with powdered 
lead compounds. On firing, a glaze is formed which often contains 
considerable uncombined lead oxide. In the case of such ware and 
that coated with the ordinary lead glaze which has not been fritted 
there is a possibility that lead may be extracted from the glaze in the 
finished article by vinegar or fruit acids. This is especially true in 
the case of culinary ware, and a German enactment of 1887 required 
that eating, drinking, and culinary vessels should not yield lead 
when boiled for one-half hour with 4 per cent acetic acid. As lead 
glazes are not used on the tableware generally sold in the United 
States except in the form of fritted glazes in which the lead is present 
in insoluble form, the danger of lead poisoning from this source is not 
at all serious in this country. 

A serious defect which may occur in glazed ware is the so-called 
crazing in which a network of fine cracks spreads over the glaze. 
This crazing may not develop for some months after the ware is 
finished and is due to a difference in the expansion of the biscuit 
ware and the glaze or to imperfect adherence of the glaze to the bis- 
cuit ware. There is a possible objection in the case of table and 
culinary ware that these small cracks may harbor disease germs 
as well as the fact that they allow the moisture to penetrate the 
glaze and cause it to split off in some instances. Fat will also pene- 
trate through these minute cracks, as well as through larger ones, 
into the porous ware underneath, as will also soapy dish water. All 
know the result—the bad odor of such plates and dishes, and the 
taste imparted to foods cooked in them. Most of the potteries in the 
United States now manufacture tableware from biscuit ware having 
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an absorption of not more than 3 or 4 per cent and to these the glaze 
adheres perfectly. Where the conditions of use are very severe, 
white ware made from biscuits having a greater absorption than this 
should not be used. 


INDOOR HUMIDITY 


L. R. INGERSOLL 


Associate Professor of Physics, University of Wisconsin 


It is a commonly recognized fact that the air in our houses is too 
dry in winter, especially in very cold weather. Now while it is not 
practicable, for reasons which will appear later, to produce a degree 
of indoor humidity in winter equal to that of the summer months, 
it is nevertheless possible to improve very materially on the condi- 
tions which usually exist. To this end the writer proposes, after 
a brief discussion of the physical aspects of the subject, to describe 
a system of humidifying whose convenience and adequacy have been 
proved by experience and which may be readily installed in any 
house heated by a hot air furnace. 

The terms “relative humidity” or ‘‘hygrometric state’ are used 
to express the ratio of the moisture actually present in a given space 
to the maximum amount which this volume can contain at this same 
temperature. When this maximum amount is present the air is said 
to be “‘saturated,’’ that is, it is impossible for it to contain any more 
moisture: the slightest cooling under these conditions will produce 
condensation in the form of fog ordew. When the air is unsaturated- 
that is, when its humidity is less than 100 per cent—it will suffer 
a certain amount of cooling before condensation begins. This cool- 
ing is less the higher the moisture content, and so it is impossible to 
attain even a moderately high degree of indoor humidity in cold 
weather without more or less condensation on the windows. 

The degree of relative humidity is measured by instruments termed 
psychrometers or hygrometers, of which one of the simplest and 
most reliable is the sling psychrometer, an instrument of the wet 
and dry bulb type. There is also in common use an instrument 
of this sort suitable for location on the wall of a room, but unless it 
is fanned vigorously for several minutes before taking a reading it 
is likely to indicate too high a humidity. 
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Although the term ‘“‘air’’ has been used in the above discussion 
the air itself has really very little to do with the matter of humidity. 
For this reason it is perhaps better, in place of the frequently used 
expression “capacity of air for moisture,” to speak rather of the 
“capacity of space for moisture.” This capacity for moisture in- 
creases very rapidly with temperature, thus saturated air (space) 
at O°F. or —17.8°C. contains 1.1 grams of water per cubic meter, 
while at 70°F. or 21.1°C. it requires some 18.2 grams for saturation. 
This explains why the question of humidity is so important in cold 
weather, for if saturated air at 0°F. is heated to 70°F. the amount 
of moisture it contains will be sufficient to cause a relative humidity 
of only 6 per cent. Unless a considerable amount of moisture is 
added, then, the atmosphere in our houses in winter will be drier 
than that of the most arid regions of the earth. It also explains 
why a furnace is commonly believed to dry the air which is taken 
into a house. The air is not really dried in the sense that it has lost 
any moisture but by virtue of its higher temperature it is made 
relatively less humid since its capacity for water vapor is greatly 
increased. 

The amount of water which must be added to attain any desired 
degree of humidity is readily calculated. Suppose a house of 500 
cubic meters or 17,000 cubic feet (attic and cellar not being counted); 
at 70°F. it would require, for a relative humidity of 40 per cent, 
some 7.3 x 500 grams or over three-quarters of a gallon of water, of 
which perhaps 10 to 20 per cent is already contained in the air, if 
this was originally saturated at a temperature of about zero. As, 
with good ventilation, the air is probably changed once an hour, if 
not oftener, it will be seen that some 15 gallons of water a day are 
required for this condition. 

There have been suggested almost numberless ways by which a 
considerable evaporation of water may be produced indoors. As 
the writer has rarely found a humidity of less than 20 per cent even 
in buildings where no special means exist to secure evaporation, it 
is probable that the amount of moisture furnished by exhalations 
of the occupants is by no means negligible; but allowing for this 
as well as other occasional causes such as cooking operations, it is 
still evident that many gallons of water must be evaporated daily 
in a moderate-sized house in cold weather to secure even 40 per cent 


humidity. 
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Undoubtedly the commonest way of producing this evaporation 
in a hot-air heated house is by means of a water pan in the jacket 
of the furnace. As ordinarily placed, down near the base or coldest 
part of the furnace, this hardly produces enough evaporation to be 
worth consideration, and even when located near the top it is not 
likely that it will evaporate more than 2 or 3 gallons daily— 
hardly enough to raise the humidity 5 per cent. Realizing the limi- 
tations of this method, as well as the inconvenience of any of the 
more effective schemes involving pans of water inside the registers, 
teakettles boiling in every room, and other sound but extremely 

















Diagram of Humidifier. 


impractical methods of humidifying, the writer devised and installed 
in his home some two years ago the very effective automatic system 
described forthwith. 

Inside the casing or jacket of the furnace, and right on the dome 
or hottest part of the radiator, was placed a cast iron pan (P in the 
diagram) with bottom shaped to fit closely. This is about 11 inches 
in diameter and 5 inches high and carries a 2-foot length of 1-inch 
pipe with a union on the end so located that it projects just outside 
the jacket. By means of the union, connection is made with a 
{-inch pipe which leads to a small copper can, V, which has an over- 
flow to a neighboring sink. The system is kept full of water by the 
drip from a faucet, F. This should be of the “gate valve” type as 
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the washer of the ordinary faucet tends to swell and shut off when 
dripping or running only a very small stream. 

This arrangement automatically keeps the water up to within an 
inch of the top of the pan P. In cold weather the water is always 
at the boiling temperature and sometimes boiling vigorously, evapo- 
rating frequently a gallon an hour. It requires no attention what- 
ever save for an occasional adjustment of the faucet so that the water 
is always overflowing just a little; also perhaps twice during the winter 
the cleaning out of the sediment in the pan, which is accomplished 
by disconnecting the union and removing the pan through the little 
door which is provided in the jacket. 

The results of this arrangement in attaining the desired humidity 
are extremely satisfactory. As much moisture is added to the air 
as is possible without extremely annoying condensation effects. At 
the same time it is very rarely found that this gives too much evapo- 
ration. It was originally intended to provide a cover for the pan 
in case it gave rise to too high a humidity, but this has not been 
needed. 

The actual relative humidity attained is not high: measurements 
made with an accurate sling psychrometer at various times during 
the winter seldom showed a value of over 40 per cent (at 70°F.)— 
an increase of perhaps 10 or 15 per cent over the ordinary winter 
value for most houses in this climate. As this 40 per cent humidity 
is much lower than the 60 per cent or even 70 per cent frequently 
recommended by the medical profession as the ideal value, the writer 
undertook to push conditions to the limit, to see if any such humidity 
was attainable, or at any rate desirable. Accordingly an auxiliary 
pan was added which almost doubled the evaporation. Under these 
conditions a humidity of 50 per cent was occasionally obtained, but 
in cold weather the condensation accompanying this value proved 
unbearable. Even the double windows were fairly running water 
and the walls themselves were occasionally found to be damp. The 
conclusions were that for a temperature of about 70°F. the ideal 
indoor humidity for winter in a climate such as that of Wisconsin 
is 40 to 45 per cent; also that 70 per cent would mean the atmosphere 
of a steam laundry, and that any recommendations of this value 
are either based on pure theory or else are founded on the scale of 
the old type wall hygrometer, which, as previously explained may 
be very inaccurate. 
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While it is impossible to prove that any especial advantages in 
health have been enjoyed as a result of this increased humidity, 
certain good features directly resulting from this condition have 
been observed. The atmosphere is remarked as being more “pal- 
atable” than in many houses, and there is a feeling of warmth and 
comfort at a temperature of say 68°F. which could not be obtained 
short of 72° to 75° in dry air. There is none of the usual winter 
dryness of the skin, and none of the annoying effects of electrification 
common to cold weather. While the condensation on single win- 
dows is a little bothersome there is no trouble with frosting or fogging 
on the double windows at the humidity recommended, that is, 40 
per cent. 

To sum up, the method described furnishes an efficient automatic 
way of raising the humidity in a hot-air heated house to the highest 
value desirable in this climate. It can be installed by any plumber 
at a cost probably between $5 and $10. If any difficulty is experi- 
enced in getting a cast iron pan such as described the writer will 
be glad to make arrangements whereby such can be secured from 
patterns in his possession. The system has been installed in two 
other houses in Madison, Wisconsin, and is giving equal satisfaction. 


NOTES ON ELLEN H. RICHARDS MEMORIAL FUND 


The Trustees of the Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund met in 
New York recently and perfected their organization by electing Mr. 
Frederick B. Pratt, of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, as Chairman, and 
Prof. Benjamin R. Andrews, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, as Secretary. 

Many orders have come in for the student play Prince Caloric 
and Princess Pieta, which has been printed in connection with the 
Ellen Richards Memorial Fund, and the play may very evidently 
become a source of money making by a student organization wish- 
ing to raise a contribution for the Richards Fund. It can be secured 
from the JOURNAL office for 25 cents, or ten copies for $1. Secure 
it and plan an evening of fun in your institution or club with King 
Diet of the Kingdom of Pure Food, and his interesting subjects. 
It would prove very attractive if given out of doors. 

Graduate students in the class in household economics at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, contributed to the Household Arts 
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Review an article discussing our debt to Rumford from various points 
of view in connection with Richards-Rumford day. 

New Hampshire is taking its part in the canvass under the chair- 
manship of Miss Helen B. Thompson of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege who has recently sent a circular, regarding the Richards Memorial, 
to all the schools teaching Home Economics. Contributions have 
already come in from two of these schools and others will doubtless 
soon be reporting. The students at the State College had a candy 
sale on Richards-Rumford Day, which netted $12 for the Fund. 

January first brought a $50 contribution from the Missouri State 
Home Economics Association; later $20.16 was sent from Mills Col- 
lege, California, as the receipts from a candy sale; these, with other 
contributions, raised the total to $3000. 

The Trustees have placed the funds in a safe and guaranteed 
investment at 5 per cent, so that an income of $150 per year is 
assured. The suggestion may be made to members of the Association 
having friends of means who desire to place a sum of money where 
it will do continued good, that here is a foundation, the income of 
which is devoted to research and publication for home betterment. 
Members of the Association may now by will devise property or 
funds to the Association with the certainty that it will be safe- 
guarded by a Board of Trustees and that the income will be used 
in the future for this cause of better homes. 

















EDITORIALS 


A Permanent Bureau for the Help of the Housekeeper. In 
the current number of this JouRNAL we print a number of papers on 
the subject of the Consulting Housekeeper. She had her origin in the 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor in New York 
when volunteer visitors in the families of the poor began to ask this 
sensible question, Why issue flour to women who cannot make bread? 
Why help to medicine alone when the cause of illness is the dirt and 
discomfort in the home? The records of this Society as early as 1904 
speak of ‘‘Two visiting housekeepers, untrained women, who do the 
work of a good mother.”’ In 1907 comes the record “ Miss Winifred 
S. Gibbs, a trained dietitian appointed.” 

And this was the real beginning of what is now recognized as a 
new profession. The charity organizations of 19 cities now report 
one or more visiting housekeepers or dietitians, and this work is 
certain to grow. 

Among the well-to-do the larger income covers a wider margin 
for mistakes, but the greater social and professional demands and 
the more complex standards of living are making it more and more 
necessary for all housekeepers to seek the information that has been 
worked out by experts who have made a special study in the best 
domestic science departments in the country. 

We are beginning to recognize that it takes an immense amount 
of professional study and experience to master the problems of liv- 
ing today. Progressive housekeepers are reaching out for this help 
on every side, finding that they are saved many costly mistakes in 
time, money and strength by referring their questions to reliable 
sources. Heads of the Home Economics departments of our various 
schools of household arts could spend, they tell us, their entire 
time answering over the telephone the questions of puzzled house- 
holders. So good are the questions, so evident the need, that they 
regret that their regular duties make the performance of this public 
service impossible. 

Why should not this general need be met by an organized bureau 
for the help of the housekeeper? The farmer’s wife has access at 
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least once a year to the force of trained teachers that conduct the 
Farmer’s Week courses. The housekeeper of town or city has no 
such help. 

We should like to see a woman’s club backing an enterprise of 
this kind in its trial year. What would be necessary? 

A small room in a central location fitted out with a few reference 
books, a card catalogue and the farmers’ bulletins of state and United 
States, and presided over by a woman who has had modern training 
in one of our schools of household arts, also as much as possible of 
practical experience. Many questions she could answer off hand, 
other answers she would find in reference books or could learn by 
correspondence with workers in these fields. Then advertise it and 
see it grow! 


Meetings for 1915. It is planned to hold the national meeting of 
the American Home Economics Association at the University of 
Washington, Seattle, August 18-21, at which time a program of 
professional papers dealing with the various divisions of Home Eco- 
nomics, including elementary schools, high schools, colleges and exten- 
sion work will be offered; and to follow this with a congress of public 
meetings at Oakland, San Francisco, in connection with the National 
Education Association, August 26-28. At the San Francisco meet- 
ing it would seem in place to present papers which will make plain 
to the public the purpose and aims of Home Economics work. As 
this meeting will also take on an international character, we hope to 
secure papers from foreign countries on the history and status of 
their Home Economics work. 

For the Seattle meeting it has been suggested that the program 
should emphasize matters of distinctly professional interest. The 
Program Committee wish, therefore, to secure for immediate con- 
sideration a list of topics which members of the Association would 
like to see treated at either of the meetings. The suggestion may 
take the form of titles of one or more papers which an institution 
or school might be able to contribute to the program. What prob- 
lems in public school work, normal school work, college work, etc., 
should be treated? What pieces of laboratory work or field work, 
or progress in methods of teaching, could be reported? 

Kindly send your suggestions at once to Miss Martha Van Rens- 
selaer, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 














HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT 
CLUB WOMEN APPROVE SENSIBLE STYLES IN DRESS 


PEARL MacDONALD 


Home Economics Department, State College. Pennsylvania 


Miss MacDonald, Chairman of the Sub-Committee on Clothing in 
the Home Economics Department of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, has written a report which appeared in the March 
number of the Federation Magazine. The JourNAL has received 
permission to quote from it as follows: 


We shall probably agree that American women are wearied with the 
constant and extreme changes in the style of our garments. 

We ask: Who sets the styles? Who forms our fashions? What ends 
are secured in the striking changes presented every few months? What 
effect have these upon women in general? Are we bound or free? 

Certainly we should grant that it is somewhat of an absurdity to ask 
and press legislation for better made and purer fabrics when now the 
garment wears longer than the style it portrays. And we should not 
expect to lessen the economic burden relating to this division of the budget 
until we are ready and willing to adopt those measures which will secure 
the same adjustments and values as men have already sensibly attained. 

We want art and beauty in our clothes. To a degree these have been 
given us in the past two or three years. There have been special com- 
mendable features in the garments we have so recently been wearing. 
Freedom about the neck, throat and chest is as hygienic as freedom about 
the waist, and we have had both. The plain, close fitting, short skirt is 
sanitary, economical and convenient. Short sleeves are useful in many 
ways and are, when admissible, a source of great comfort and saving for 
many who must work with hands and arms at office or house work. Yet 
already full skirts, long sleeves and high collars are being pressed upon us. 

There are many reasons why we urge upon all club women not alone 
a study of this situation as it presents itself at this time, but a determina- 
tion to meet it im sane and proper ways. 

First, because we earnestly believe that this is one of the vital steps in 
securing that standard of refined and womanly living which should mark 
this period of our club life. 
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Second, we know it to be necessary to the lessening of the economic 
pressures burdening so many thousands in our great and beautiful and 
fertile land. 

Third, we are our sisters’ keepers. The habit of following extreme and 
quickly vanishing styles creates great hardship for those who produce 
as well as wear ready made garments. The women who demand the ultra 
fashionable in dress should be brought to consider the effects of this upon 
the lives of those who must wear what can be bought and whose clothes 
are worn until they wear out. 

Out first suggestion is a study of the budget and its five main divisions, 
rent, operating expenses, food, clothing and higher life. What part of 
our income can rightly be spent for clothes? How can we secure them 
at that price? How purchase? What purchase? Why? 


\ SHORT STUDY OF TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Any part of this can be taken for a detailed study outline or for a single 
program. 

1. Materials used in early times: Branches, skins, grasses, rushes, leaf 
fibres, treated bark, wool, cotton, flax. 

(a) Purposes: Floor coverings; roof coverings; carriers; hangings; 
garments. 

2. Development of textile industries. On request, detailed outlines 
will be sent by Miss MacDonald, State College, Pa. 

3. A study of garment making industry in America: Work of the Con- 
sumers’ League; women and children in the textile and garment-making 
industry; sweat shop labor; tenement house work. 

4. The ethics of shopping: A knowledge of the appropriateness of a 
material to its intended use; a definite purpose in shopping; responsibility 
toward shop girls and the purchasing public. 

5. A study of materials: (a) wool, silk, cotton, linen and adulterations 
of these; (b) what constitutes good materials; how to select; the factors 
of judgment; (c) color and design; (d) a study of trimmings—laces, em- 
broideries, etc. 

6. The hygiene of clothing: (a) general health requirements and con- 
ditions; (b) thermic properties of clothing; (c) the infection and steriliza- 
tion of clothing and fabrics; (d) choice of material for underclothes; 
(e) choice of material for dress; (f) appropriate costuming; (g) healthful 
dress. 

7. Economic aspect: (a) the cost of clothes; (b) wearing qualities of 
materials and durability; (c) beauty of fabric in relation to cost; (d) 


appropriate dress. 
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8. The responsibility of the consumer: (a) in selection; (b) in care; 
(c) economy in individual income—cost of fabrics, relative cost, home 
made or ready made, effect upon efficiency of individual, economy in use, 
cleaning, laundry and use problems. 
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The committee, through Miss MacDonald can supply the following pam- 
phlets for ten cents each: Hints on Clothing, Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman; 
Hints on Choosing Texiiles, Bertha E. Titsworth; Choosing Textiles, 
Charlotte W. Gibbs; Study of Textiles, Nellie Crooks. 


THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN IN THE SPENDING OF 
MONEY' 


HELEN LOUISE JOHNSON 


Some of us may have been cultivating the disease with which 
Eugene Fields was afflicted—that of “‘incurable childhood.” If so, 
we are so much further advanced in that knowledge which means 
adjustment between the adult and the childish world. 

As man’s inherent right is to be a man and woman’s is to be a 
woman, so the child’s right is to be a child. That we interfere with 
this presumptuously and blindly many are beginning to realize, but 
how to avoid it and yet train the child is one of the problems of the 
age. 

The most frequent accusation brought against the youth of today 
is that it is irresponsible, but how can a sense of responsibility be 


‘ Extracts from an address presented at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, Cleveland, 1914. 
‘ 
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developed except by sharing responsibility? There is no real equality 
in too many present day homes—no sharing of work as well as of 
pleasures—no tasks—no responsibilities—no opportunities afforded 
for the training of self-control and self-restraint—in all these things 
which develop the will. 

Two years ago at the close of a talk to a Mothers’ Club, this ques- 
tion was asked: “‘Would you give a 15-year old girl an allowance 
with which she should buy all things wanted and needed outside of 
her housing and food?” With it, under guidance, it was inferred that 
she was to pay for all her clothes and her pleasures; supply her needs 
and her wants in those things which are strictly personal. I un- 
hesitatingly replied ‘‘ Yes.” 

The consumption in every home has its impress upon all our 
economic and sociologic problems. It is not enough that girls should 
return to their homes from school and college with a knowledge that 
such problems are somewhere in the world, and seek philanthropic 
or other outside work in order to help solve them. The key to the 
secret of the solution of all these things lies in the home whose keeper 
and guardian is the woman. [If it is true that the business of the 
woman is consumption, she needs to be taught to consume and this 
must begin with the first allowance. This allowance, a certain amount 
for certain things, should begin as soon as the child begins to recog- 
nize money as a means of exchange. The difficulties are many. 
The freedom necessary for expression of self and the training in 
knowledge and control are not easily gained but they may be met 
by the use of one rule—the child should be treated as an equal, 
shown the same consideration and confidence as would be shown an 
adult in the same place. The greatest test of wise parenthood comes 
in that place where the development of the child’s own personality, 
rather than the impress of yours upon it, is the thing. 

Mathematics is an exact science. Its study outside of practical 
uses is believed to inculcate truth and uprightness. I am not going 
to argue this, but I am going to say that no other lessons are more 
valuable than those which prove that one from one leaves nothing; 
that you cannot eat your cake and have it too; that having chosen 
one thing, you cannot have this other desired object also. But I 
realize that I am not advocating any easy thing. Growth, physical 
development, is in a very large way conditioned upon peace. Nature 
has given to the child a most wonderful power of removing itself 
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from external disquietude about it and betaking its mental self into 
its own place. Then what do we do? Interfere, correct, disturb, 
drag it back into the land of the Olympians, a land of non-under- 
standing ideas, furniture and door knobs all out of reach and mostly 
out of vision. Instead of interference should be codperation. In 
place of correction should be that sense of responsibility only devel- 
oped by holding the child responsible for the result of his acts. 

The strongest constructive factor in the education of a human 
being is the settled quiet order of a peaceful, well conducted, real 
home. The child’s actual participation in this should be as great 
in every way as it is possible to make it in justice to every member 
of the family whose individual and communal rights should be asserted 
and maintained. The right to actual privacy—to the privilege of 
work—the sharing of pleasure and responsibilities must be recognized 
by parents and such a plan of living formulated as to make these 
things possible. ‘These children should be met and taught and devel- 
oped and trained on the same plane with their parents. Being 
Olympians and giving is not meeting the child as one’s equal. With 
seriousness and sincerity these children must be permitted to share 
our lives, learning the indispensable lesson that faults, wrong doing, 
mistakes and false actions cannot be atoned for or blotted out, but 
must always have their consequences. Only suffering the conse- 
quences of a wrong use of money can teach the lesson wrong use 
brings. Only realizing the returns of right use can establish right 
values, and this use should begin with the first penny. 

The first thing we have to confront in the everyday world about us 
is that something has to be expended for something; or that we buy 
everything we get by giving something for it. A child learns this 
quite early, and barters obedience, or clean hands and face, or keep- 
ing quiet for a desired thing. You may not come to the table until 
your face and hands are clean, is but the price you have placed on 
the satisfying of a need called hunger. Now the basis of economics 
is needs and wants. As our wants are transformed into needs the 
world advances. As we learn to sacrifice immediate gratification to 
ultimate satisfaction, our character and life develop. “The mark of 
child and savage alike is that each cannot wait.” Only as civiliza- 
tion advances can man be taught to forego a present seeming good 
for a future ideal. 
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How are we going to teach these economic truths and values? 
Is there any possible. direct, forceful way, except by allowing the 
child to experience them? Devotion to duty, sense of honor, a knowl- 
edge of truth, are not childish traits. They are developed through 
training and education. 


MORE ACCURATE MEASURES FOR THE KITCHEN 


One who has been through a house furnishing store and noted 
the great number of inventions that apply to every possible house- 
hold process may well be incredulous as to the suggestion that any 
more are needed. 

But what the scientist calls “‘instruments of precision’ are sadly 
lacking in our kitchens. Our measuring cups and spoons, for instance, 
are so imperfect that only an experienced person can successfully 
use them in putting together a recipe where accuracy is important. 
One half-pint tin cup may hold 2 or 3 tablespoons more than another, 
and the crease which marks it into quarters and thirds is an abomina- 
tion, for it can not be kept clean easily. As to the teaspoon and table- 
spoon they have been adopted as measures simply because they are 
in every household already at hand. But suited to how different a 
use! Shallow and flat they may well be for putting liquids into the 
mouth, but their shape is wholly wrong for measuring since a scant- 
ing or a heaping over so broad a surface results in a serious differ- 
ence in the measurement of small quantities. A measure for any- 
thing should be at least as deep as its diameter and it should stand 
without upsetting. When are we going to demand the right measures 
for cooking, stamped to insure uniformity? 

An accurate oven thermometer is another greatly needed instru- 
ment. A thermometer is fixed to the oven of certain ranges and 
although it does not register correctly, it is generally faithful to itself, 
that is, if 350° has been found to register a good temperature for 
baking bread today, the same can be used tomorrow, and it is there- 
fore of some assistance. But we should like to ask of the manu- 
facturer whether it is impossible to make for the home range a ther- 
mometer accurate enough so that the proper baking temperature 
as set down in a cook book may be followed. 
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SERVING WITHOUT A MAID 


A guest at the Pratt Institute Practice House gives the following 
description of the serving of luncheon—and it carries a suggestion 
to the housewife: 

In this house were living six students who were performing on 
successive days the duties of cook, assistant cook, laundress, chamber- 
maid, waitress, and hostess. A teacher has charge of the house and 
eats with the group. The hostess alone of the student group eats 
breakfast and dinner with this teacher and two invited guests— 
different ones each meal. At luncheon there are no guests, but the 
whole family of seven sits down at table. 

We were eight at table, the students (except the hostess) wearing 
their pretty uniform of blue with white caps and aprons. The 
polished round table was set with white doilies and mats (this method 
now being approved for dinner as well as for luncheon). In the 
center on a heavily weighted standard about 6 inches in height was 
mounted a circle of plate glass on which stood salt, pepper, sugar, 
cream, butter, rolls and other accessories to the meal, and in the 
center a rose glass with a single rose. This ‘‘servette’’ ($10) revolved 
and it was a helpful part of the table service. The soup had been 
placed on the table before we entered and when it was eaten, those 
who were distant from the hostess, who presided, placed the empty 
plates on the servette. She removed them toa double-decker japanned 
wheeled tray ($18) which stood at her right. She then served the 
next course, the main dish of which had been placed on the table 
in a heated covered platter before the meal began (the other dishes 
being on the wheeled tray), and it was passed with the aid of the 
servette. By the same method was served a cold dessert which 
had been placed ready on the lower shelf of the wheeled tray. At 
any time during the meal anyone could help herself to anything from 
the servette without troubling anyone else at table. A touch whirled 
it about. No one arose from the table and the serving was orderly 
and quiet, and did not interrupt conversation. At the close of the 
meal everyone helped remove dishes to the wheeled tray and the 
doilies to their proper drawers. In a twinkling the table was cleared 
and the wheeled tray carried everything to the kitchen. 
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TIME SAVING METHODS IN HOUSEWORK 


There are many methods in vogue in the household which are 
not the most efficient but which pass notice because in each instance 
the loss of time or material is so slight. What might well be held 
in the imagination is the enormous aggregate sum of the household 
waste of the community taken together. 

An interesting illustration has been furnished by Mrs. Dewey of 
the Lake Placid Club who computed the saving of time in making 
beds that had been opened the night before in two different ways; 
first according to the ordinary practice of taking off the counterpane 
and folding it, and second by doubling it back over the foot of the 
bed. Mrs. Dewey says: 


The difference in time between methods of bed opening is about one 
minute, the larger part being in replacing spread in the morning ac- 
cording to first method; there is also extra wear and more frequent 
laundering from its being tumbled more. 

We had something over 850 guest beds occupied during August, and with 
one minute a day wasted on each, 850 minutes = 14 hours (omitting 
fractions) a day, 434 hours a month or 54 days of 8 hours each. With 
a private family and a half dozen beds it would mean only about 3 
hours a month which would hardly be considered. It is in the large in- 
stitution work where margins of time must be most carefully considered. 


THOROUGH FUMIGATION FOR BUFFALO MOTHS! 


“The tacked-down carpet habit is a bad one from more than one 
point of view,” says the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s entomolo- 
gist, and the Buffalo moth (or carpet beetle) is only one household 
pest that thrives under this securely-fastened floor covering. 

Such housekeepers as prefer to keep their carpets fastened over 
the entire floor along with the attendant inconveniences must use 
strenuous measures to be rid of the carpet beetle. Thorough fumi- 
gation with bisulphid of carbon or sulphur dioxid is the best measure. 
If bisulphid of carbon is used, great care must be taken that there 
is no fire in the house when the fumigation is in progress, as the 
gas is very inflammable. The vapor should not be inhaled. The 
burning of sulphur in the form of candles, which can be obtained at 


1 Office of Information, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
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any drug store, has been effectively used for many years to destroy 
other insect pests, as the bedbug, and will also kill the Buffalo moth 
if the fumigation is thorough. Two pounds of stick sulphur have 
proved sufficient for every thousand cubic feet of space. The chief 
objection to sulphur fumigation arises from the strong bleaching 
action of the fumes in the presence of moisture. Hangings of deli- 
cate color must be removed. 

The carpets should be taken up, thoroughly beaten, and sprayed 
out-of-doors with benzine, and allowed to air for several hours. The 
floors must be washed with hot water, the cracks carefully cleaned 
out, and kerosene or benzine poured into the cracks and sprayed under 
the baseboards. The extreme inflammability of benzine, and even 
of its vapor, when confined. should be remembered and fire care- 
fully guarded against. 

Where the floors are poorly constructed and the cracks are wide, 
it will be a good idea to fill the cracks with plaster of Paris in a liquid 
state; this will afterwards set and will lessen the number of harboring 
places for the insect. Before relaying the carpet, tarred roofing 
paper should be laid upon the floor, at least around the edges, but 
preferably over the entire surface, and when the carpet is relaid 
it will be well to tack it down rather lightly, so that it can be occa- 
sionally lifted at the edges and examined for the presence of the 
insect. Later in the season, if such an examination shows the insect 
to have made its appearance, a good though somewhat laborious 
remedy consists in laying a damp cloth smoothly over the suspected 
spot of the carpet and ironing it with a hot iron. The steam thus 
generated will pass through the carpet and kill the insects immedi- 
ately beneath it. 

A new Farmers’ Bulletin (No. 626) entitled “The Carpet Beetle 
or Buffalo Moth” may be had free on application to the Editor, and 
Chief, Division of Publications, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., by the housewife who desires more information about 
this pest. It contains illustrations of the full-grown beetle and the 
larva which causes the damage. 


VENTILATION 


In the light of more modern studies in ventilation it would seem 
that the real explanation of the ill effects of bad ventilation is not to 
be found in the chemical composition of the atmosphere breathed. 
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Pure air contains nearly 21 per cent of oxygen. Except in extreme 
conditions the amount of oxygen in the closest halls crowded with 
people practically never falls below 20 per cent. Oxygen will, there- 
fore, take care of itself and may probably be wholly left out of con- 
sideration in ventilating systems. 

Again, the carbon dioxide of expired air does not become harmful 
to man until it accumulates to above 1 per cent, or nearly forty times 
its usual amount and the air in crowded rooms very rarely reaches 
0.4 per cent. 

The long-debated idea that expired air contains organic matter 
which is toxic has been abandoned by most physiologists. We may 
conclude with reasonable certainty that the discomfort in a badly 
ventilated place is due to the physical condition of the air in respect 
to temperature, humidity and movement, and not to any chemical 
properties. [Note the relief afforded by the electric fan.] The symp- 
toms noted in closed, crowded rooms—restlessness, headache, dizzi- 
ness, nausea, etc.—are to be attributed to heat retention. Over- 
heating is the chief evil to be guarded against in ventilation at pres- 
ent. The chief danger of our torrid summer days is not the heat 
alone, but the combined heat and humidity; the same factors are 
responsible for the evil effects of the confined air of rooms. There 
is no doubt that the air of our American living-rooms and many 
schoolrooms and other assembly chambers is kept too warm. 

Further investigations of the conditions actually existing in the 
midst of what is assumed to be inadequate ventilation are called 
for, according to The Journal of the American Medical Association. 

To the statements in the above extract might be added the fact 
that, in ill-ventilated rooms, odors from clothes packed with moth balls 
or cleaned in gasolene and odors from unwashed bodies or bad teeth 
affect us unpleasantly. The effect may be psychological rather than 
material but it is not noticeable in well-ventilated-rooms. 


WHAT IS THRIFT? 


The American Society for Thrift offered a prize to school children 
for the best definition of thrift. The prize was won by Hazel Haag, 
of Warren, Pennsylvania. Her definition was: “Thrift is manage- 
ment of one’s affairs in such a manner that the value of one’s posses- 
sions is being constantly increased.”’ 
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BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Any book or periodical mentioned in this department may be obtained through the 
Journat or Home Economics if the Journal price is listed. 


Planning and Furnishing the Home. By Mary J. Quinn. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1914, pp. 190. $1. By mail of the Journal, 
$1.06. 


The object of Miss Quinn’s little book is to be of practical help to 
the every day homemaker and this object is fully realized from the begin- 
ning of the first chapter to the very useful hints given in the “Handy 
Man’s” chapter at the end. 

The fundamental principles of design and color are stated so clearly 
and simply that they are easily comprehended and the practical applica- 
tion made of these principles to the problems in furnishing and planning 
the home makes the book singularly helpful. The subject of historic 
furniture is treated in a unique manner—fully enough to give an under- 
standing of this interesting subject but not in the usual detailed and 
exhaustive way which is intended for the connoisseur and which the aver- 
age homemaker finds confusing and discouraging. 

While the book is intended primarily for homemakers, teachers of 
domestic and applied arts will find it an exceedingly helpful book. It is 
written in an interesting, intimate styie and is well illustrated. 


Domestic Science Principles and Application. By PEARL BAILEY. St. 
Paul: Webb Publishing Company, 1914, pp. 343. $1. By mail of 
the Journal, $1.12. 

In Domestic Science Principles and Application, Miss Bailey has con- 
tributed generously to the needs of teachers of domestic science. 

The book is organized on the basis of a two-year course of study of 
sixty-four lessons. The sequence is logical. 

The series as outlined includes, in addition to cooking lessons, lessons 
on waitress work, planning of menus, school luncheons, home manage- 
ment and household accounts and invalid cookery. 

The recipes given as application of principles are varied, permitting 
choice by the teacher. Specific assistance in difficult lessons is given the 
teacher, e.g., in the bread lessons, “Suggestions to teachers on the method 
of conducting bread lessons in 23-3 hours.” 
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The book is decidedly practical in its trend, with strong scientific mate- 
rial as it relates to the practical. The economic and industrial phases 
are suggested rather than developed. 

In the appendix are chapters on “ Emergencies and First Aid,” “‘ Equip- 
ment for Teaching Domestic Science,” ‘Suggestions for School Lunch- 
eons,”’ and “Score Cards for Judging.” 

Helpful illustrations and a thorough index are valuable features in the 
book. 


Laundering. By L. Ray BALDERSTON, author and publisher, 1224 Cherry 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., 1914, pp. 214. $1.25. By mail of the Journal, $1.35. 


Laundering has an established place among the sciences as embodied 
in household economics. An intelligent and successful treatment of the 
science of laundering demands that the teacher and the housewife, as 
well as the commercial laundryman know the principles underlying chem- 
istry and the manufacture of textiles as applied to this question. Other- 
wise such fundamental problems as are concerned with stains, soaps, 
etc., cannot be properly treated. 

Miss Balderston presents the necessary scientific facts in a clear and 
concise form, yet in terms which are intelligible to the housewife who 
may be untrained technically. The social and industrial responsibilities 
connected with the industry, which rest alike on teacher, manager, and 
housewife, are sympathetically suggested in the problems of preventing, 
by sterilization, the spread of disease and in the labor problem as it affects 
employes of commercial laundries, as well as those in the private home. 

Every aspect of the laundry problem is discussed. Fabrics, with care- 
ful description of each type, and the reactions that occur under changes 
of temperature, and by the presence of chemicals. Methods of cleansing, 
with the different types of soils and stains carefully classified, and the 
various kinds of stain reaction given clearly and in detail by means of a 
table arranged for ready reference. Under washing agents, soaps, starches, 
blues, etc., are discussed according to their special uses; and the directions 





are unmistakably clear. 

The actual laundering process is described from the home laundry view- 
point. There follow directions for cleansing woolens, silks and other 
delicate fabrics. Various types of laundry machinery are described, and 
illustrated, with an equipment list for home and institutional laundries. 

As a final division of the subject, there is a chapter for the teacher. It 
is full of practical suggestions, for application to individual teaching con- 
ditions. These, with the lesson outlines, and a classified bibliography, 
bring to a close a text-book which is of great value, and representative 
of the high standard which the teaching of this subject has attained. 
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Preservatives and Other Chemicals in Foods: Their Use and Abuse. By 
Orto Fortin. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1914, pp. 60. 
$0.50. By mail of the Journal, $0.55. 


This is one of the Harvard Health Talks presenting the substance of 
public lectures delivered at the Medical School of Harvard University. 
In it, Professor Folin summarizes, in his well-known virile style, his opin- 
ions regarding the question of the harmfulness of the so-called chemical 
preservatives and of coloring and bleaching agents in food. Notwith- 
standing the fact that this is a summary of opinions rather than experi- 
mental evidence, and that we have been surfeited with ail shades of opinion 
on this subject for some vears past, many readers of the JOURNAL will 
doubtless be glad to have Professor Folin’s view in the form of this com- 
pact and attractive little book. More than one-third of the space is given 
to the benzoate controversy, and about a fourth of the remainder to the 
bleached flour cases. Naturally, one can expect to find little that is new 
on such well-worn topics. The condimental preservatives (such as com- 
mon salt and acetic acid) which are the most used both in household prac- 
tice and in food manufacture, receive scant consideration in the present 
volume. We hope that a new and enlarged edition will soon be called 
for and that Professor Folin will then assemble and analyze the evidence 
on the relative preservative efficiency and physiological effects of all im- 
portant preservative substances, each on its own merits as a preservative, 
regardless of whether or not it is also a condiment. It would certainly 
be interesting if we could know whether the usual discrimination in favor 
of the condimental as against the non-condimental preservatives is well 
founded. 


The Household Arts Review. Edited and published by students of the 
Household Arts Department of Teachers College, Columbia University. 


The December number (1914) contains the following articles: “Southern 
Girls Canning and Poultry Clubs,” “Domestic Efficiency Engineers,” 
“Opportunities in the Field of Bacteriological Work; “ Meetings of the 
American Home Economics Association,” “Bibliography of Domestic 
Art,” “Count Rumford” and a complete index of the Review, volumes I-VI. 

After the December issue, the Review abandoned its own form of publi- 
cation and united with the Teachers College Record to form a new magazine 
of general and technical interest. The subscribers will receive as many 
numbers of the new magazine as will fill out their subscriptions, and new 
subscriptions may be made at the regular price of $1.50 ($1 for members 
of Teachers College Alumni Association). 
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For You [rules for sanitary living). New York: Tenement House Dept., 
(1914), pp. 29. 


In this pamphlet, issued by the New York Tenement House Depart- 
ment and Tenement House Committee of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, simple directions, designed largely for popular use, are given for 
good housekeeping, eliminating flies, preventing fires, and related matters. 


The Ball Canning and Preserving Recipes. (Muncie, Ind., 1914, “E” ed., 
pp. 63, pls. 4.) 


Directions and recipes are given for canning and preserving fruits and 
vegetables, together with some suggestions for the care of fruit trees, bushes, 
and vines. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Chemisiry of Familiar Things. By Samuel Schmucker Sadtler. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1915, pp. 320. $1.75. By mail of the Journal, $1.90. 

Chitd Training. By V. M. Hillyer. New York: Century Company, 1915, pp. 287. 
$1.60. By mail of the Journal, $1.72. 

Food Indusiries. By H. T. Vulté and S. B. Vanderbilt. Easton: The Chemical Pub- 
lishing Company, 1914, pp. viii+309. $1.75 post paid. 

Food Products. By Henry C. Sherman. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1914, 
pp. 575. $2.25. By mail of the Journal, $2.40. 

Household Accounts. By Edith Cuthbert Fleming. Ithaca, N. Y.: Department of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, 1914. $0.75. By mail of the Journal, $0.85. 

Students’ Accounts. By Edith C. Fleming. Ithaca, N. Y.: Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University, 1913. $0.50. By mail of the Journal, $0.55. 

Insects Injurious to the Household. By Glenn W. Herrick. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1914, pp. 461. $1.75. By mail of the Journal, $1.90. 


OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


The prices quoted are the publishers’ net prices. 

Manual of Household Management. By A. Butterworth. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1914. $0.90. 

Efficiency in the Household. By T. Q. Franks. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page 
and Company, 1914. $1.50. 

House as Home. By J. Story. New York: George H. Doran and Company, 1914. 
$1. 

Food Preparation and Combination. By 1. T. Cook, Chem. Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., 1913. 
$1.25. 

Table Decorations and Delicacies. By I. L. Follett. Philadelphia: J. C. Winston Com- 
pany, 1914. $2. 

Low Cost Recipes. By E. G. Harbison. Philadelphia: G. W. Jabobs and Company, 
1914. $1. 

Food and Clothing. By L. Osborne. Chicago: Row, Peterson and Company, 1914. 
$0.60. 

One Hundred Meatless Dishes. By A. P. Shirmer, Needham, Mass., 1914. $0.75. 

Decoration of the School and Home. By T. M. Dillaway. Springfield, Mass.: Milton 
Bradley Company, 1914. $2. 

















NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Home Economics Work in the Schools of Illinois. New outlines 
for Home Economics have been adopted by the Domestic Science Section 
of the Annual High School Conference. These outlines have a two-fold 
purpose: first, to encourage the unifying of the work in Home Economics 
below the high school; second, to indicate the kind of work in household 
arts which can be successfully done by girls in the elementary schools. 
By this means, the teachers of Home Economics in the state of Illinois 
will have available for their use not only the syllabus for high school work, 
but also outlines for work covering the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. It is hoped that the outlines for the elementary work may prove 
as useful as has the syllabus for high school work. 


School for Housekeepers, University of Illinois. The annual win- 
ter school for housekeepers was in charge of Miss Bevier and Miss Bunch 
who were assisted by members of the University faculty of the Depart- 
ments of Art, Physical Training, Agriculture, Music, Library Science, 
Architecture and Sociology, of the University, members of the State Pure 
Food Commission, and also members of other university faculties. 

The program gave opportunity for the discussion of a variety of vital 
home problems. 

The topics discussed fall into four general groups, namely: Food, Cloth- 
ing, Shelter, and Social Interests. 

Extension Courses in cooking and sewing were also offered by the 
Department beginning February 1 and continuing for four weeks. 

The additions to the staff of the University for the current year are as 
follows: Miss Margaret B. Stanton, Miss Greta Gray, Miss Anna Williams, 
Miss Mamie Bunch, who has been placed in charge of the Extension work 
which, because of the Smith-Lever bill, will be enlarged and strengthened. 
In addition to its present staff of Extension workers, the Department has 
also called to its aid four of its graduates, namely, Mrs. Cecil F. Baker, 
Mrs. E. W. Donoho, Mrs. John P. Stout, and Mrs. L. V. Walcott. 


Iowa State Home Economics Association. The sixth annual meet- 
ing of the Iowa State Home Economics Association was held in Des 
Moines, November 5 and 6, 1914. 

The session was presided over by Miss Catharine J. MacKay, President. 
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The first topic discussed was ‘What is being done to prepare rural 
school teachers to meet the requirement of the law regarding teaching 
Home Economics in the rural schools” and was responded to by Miss 
Ruth Wardall, of the University of Iowa, Miss Mabel Bently of Iowa 
State College and Miss Olive Young, of Iowa State Teachers College. 
This discussion was followed by an illustrated talk by Mr. Joseph R. 
Chittick, State Chemist, Dairy and Food Commissioner—his subject being 
“Sanitary Care of Foods.” 

The address of the afternoon was given by Miss Zona Gale, who gave 
an original story of much merit, and a short talk on the breadth and scope 
of Household Economics. 

On the following day, three most excellent addresses were given: “ Do- 
mestic Art,’”’ Miss Helen Donovan, State University of Iowa; “ Relation 
of the Teacher to the Community,”” Miss Sophonisba P. Breckenridge, 
Chicago University; “Pedagogical Principles in Home Economics Teach- 
ing,”” Miss Abby L. Marlatt, University of Wisconsin. 


Education for the South. Conference for Education and Industry 
and the Southern Educational Association and Conference for Education in 
the South will have a joint session at Chattanooga, Tennessee, April 27-30. 
This conference always gives serious attention to home interests. Pro- 
grams may be obtained from Dr. A. P. Bourland, 508 MacLachlen Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Nebraska State Teachers’ Association. The first Home Economics 
Session of the Nebraska State Teachers’ Association held at Omaha, No- 
vember 4-6 was attended by teachers of Domestic Science and Sewing from 
the High Schools and Normal Schools all over the state as well as by Home 
Economics instructors from the State University and other colleges. An 
exhibit of the work in sewing from the rural schools showed how far into the 
educational system of the state our movement has penetrated. 

Miss Alice Loomis, University of Nebraska, presided and the following 
program was presented: 

Sequence of Work and Breadth of Subject Matter in Domestic Art, 
Miss Helen Lee Davis, University of Nebraska; Organization of Work in 
Domestic Science Laboratories, Miss Neva Turner, Omaha High School; 
How Can the Home Economics Section of the State Teachers’ Association 
be Made of Most Value to the Teachers and Schools of the State? Ex- 
hibit of Home Economics Work in the State, Miss Rose Shonka. 

Following the discussions of these papers the entire audience visited the 
Omaha High School Laboratory, where Miss Turner’s girls, working by 
twos, gave an excellent exhibition of a 45 minutes’ domestic science lesson 


in a well equipped laboratory. 
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Mills College, California. The Mills College Home Economics Depart- 
ment gave a half-hour on December second to a program in remembrance 
of Mrs. Richards. Previously those in the cooking classes had devoted 
several hours to making candy; a sale netted the sum of $20.16 which is 
to be added to the Richards Memorial Fund. 

Another Easterner joined our Faculty last fall—Miss Ethel E. Taylor of 
Teacher’s College, Columbia University, whose direction of the Textile side 
of Home Economics has increased the strength of the Department materially. 

The proximity of the Panama-Pacific International exhibition gives the 
college an unusual opportunity this year to study educational problems. 
Members are looking forward to attending the meeting of the International 
Home Economics Association next August. 

We hope to welcome Home Economics workers to Mills College as well 
as to the Exposition. Attention is called to the Mills College headquarters 
at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 


Simmons College Summer School. The Household Economics De- 
partment of Simmons College will be in session from July 6 to August 
14. Courses in cookery, dietetics, sewing, chemistry, biology, and education 
will be offered. Instruction will be given by the heads of the several 
departments, by instructors who give the corresponding courses during 
the college year, and by persons of national reputation whose services 
can be secured for the college only during the summer. Lectures and 
round-table discussions on some of the broader aspects of household eco- 
nomics will be conducted by special lecturers. The list of lecturers is 
not complete, but will include the following well-known authorities: Sarah 
Louise Arnold, Dean of the College, and Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Education; George R. Bedinger, Director of the Milk and 
Baby Hygiene Association; Flora E. Dutton, Director of the Westminster 
Tea Room, Providence; Sophronia Maria Elliott, Assistant Professor of 
Household Economics, Simmons College; R. Hay Ferguson, Organizer 
of Coéperative Marketing, Extension Service, Amherst Agricultural Col- 
lege; Edna M. Klaer, Supervisor of the School Lunch, New York City; 
Jane Q. McKimmon, State Agent in Home Demonstration Work, North 
Carolina; Mary Moran, Director of the New England Kitchen, Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, Boston; Martha Van Rensselaer, Direc- 
tor of Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York; Annie 
Weeks, Visiting Housekeeper, Associated Charities, Cambridge; Grace T. 
Wills, Head Resident at Lincoln House, Boston; Jessamine Chapman 
Williams, formerly Professor of Home Economics at the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural College. In addition to the full equipment of the Household 
Economics Department, the facilities of the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union will be available. 
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HOME ECONOMICS WORKERS 


Miss Helen Hollister, who was at Mechanics Institute eight years, first 
as assistant superintendent and then as superintendent of Domestic 
Science and Art, has accepted the position of Supervisor in the School of 
Household Science and Arts at Pratt Institute. 

Miss Alba Bales (Normal Domestic Science, Pratt Institute, 1909), has 
resigned her position as head of the Department of Home Economics at 
the Lewiston (Idaho) State Normal School, to accept a similar position at 
the State Normal Training School, Pittsburg, Kansas. Miss Helen M. 
Wyman (Pratt 1914) has been appointed assistant in the department. 

Miss Anna Hallock (Normal Household Science, Pratt Institute, 1910), 
recently supervisor of domestic science in the public schools of La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, has been appointed head of department at the New Rochelle 
(N. Y.) High School, to succeed Miss Mary Rausch. 

Miss Winifred Nairn (Normal Household Science, Pratt Institute, 1912), 
for two years teacher of domestic science in the public schools of Brandon, 
Manitoba, has been appointed head of the Department of Home Economics 
in the new government normal school at Brandon. 

Miss Clara Youngs (Normal Household Science, Pratt Institute, 1914) 
has been appointed head of the domestic science department of the Mill- 
edgeville (Ga.) Normal School. 

Miss Clementine L. Bowman, recently teacher of dressmaking at the 
Newark Y. W. C. A. has been appointed instructor in trade dressmaking 
in the School of Household Science and Arts, Pratt Institute. 

Miss Mary C. Brown (Normal Household Arts, Pratt Institute, 1914), 
has been appointed instructor in trade dressmaking ir. the School of House- 
hold Science and Arts, Pratt Institute. 

Miss Ariel M. Ewing (Normal Household Arts, Pratt Institute, 1908), 
for two years on the staff of the Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
and later teacher in the Overbrook (Pa.) High School, has been appointed 
instructor in sewing for normal students in the School of Household Science 
and Arts, Pratt Institute. 

Miss Lillian Baker (Wellesley 1914) has been appointed instructor in 
physics and assistant in chemistry in the School of Household Science 
and Arts, Pratt Institute. 

Miss Pearl MacDonald (University of Michigan, 1898), subsequently 
a student at Columbia University and instructor in the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College has been appointed to take charge of extension work in 
Home Economics at Pennsylvania State College. 








